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NARRATIVE. 








From the New-England Review. 
GERTRUDE. 

«Do you know, Gertrude, the opinion prevalent 
in the neighbourhood, in regard to your friend Wil- 
ton ?” 

“ Mother,” said Gertrude with a forced compo- 
sure, ‘‘L know nothing to his disadvantage. [ 
know he has enemies here—bitter, implacable en- 
mies, who would sacrifice him. I know too, that 
their tongues have not been idle—that defamation 


upon a virtuous and high minded gentleman.” 


“ Gertrude,” said her mother, “ I know that the} s 


world sometimes condemns unjustly. I know that 
defamation has sometimes hunted down the pure and 
virtuous, and blackened the fair fame of the upright 
and praise-worthy. But when so much is averred 
respecting Wilton, when friends and foes alike ac- 
knowledge his aberrations, the one by open attacks 
upon his reputation, the other by doubtful whispers, 
and expressions of regret, and an evident withdrawal 
of their former warm and confiding friendship, we 
may justly fear that there is indeed some reason for 
such a charge—that our young and ingenuous friend 


is yielding to the fascination of vice—gtiding gradu- | —=——————— Potties cn 


ally and almost imperceptibly down that fearful path 
which leads from the perfect light of virtue and ho- 
liness.” 

“T will not believe it—never !”’ replied Gertrude, 


spirit sank under the trial. 
last moments of her existence were unsoothed by 
At times, indeed, a bloated 
and loathsome form bent over her pillow—the wreck 
of all which gives beauty and dignity to manhood 
—and a voice hideous from drunkenness, murmur- 
ed in her ear the disgusting woyds «fan idiot’s fond- 
ness—to be succeeded by the rude oath—the un- | 
feeling jest—the savage indifference to mortal suf- 
fering, which characterize the lost and shameless 
in its foulest nature has been plentifully bestowed | drunkard. 

Let woman beware of the intemperate. 
hun their presence as the accursed of Heaven—the 
smitten with that mortal leprosy which is alike im- 
medicable and unescapable. 
that in uniting her destiny with that of the drank- 
ard, she is drawing down upon her head the heaviest 
of curses. It were better to embrace the sepulchre, 
whose cold halls are haunted only by the spectre 
It is the wedlock of beauty and pollu- 
tion—of purity and pestilence-—the binding of a 
breathing form of life to the loathsomeness of death. 


| the voice of affection. 





from those whom we love, and would die for—no- 
thing which so changes and chills the confiding 
And all this Gertrude felt; aisd her high 
She perished ; but the 


Let her 


Let her remember 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MARIA. 

Where is Maria, said I to myselfas I looked 

around the Sabbath School, and observed her place 


her clear blue eye lighting up with unwonted ener- | was vacant? I entered the church—her place was 


gy. ‘* Mother, you are deceived alike by the avowed 


vacant still.—After divine service; I hastened to 


enemies and the false and envious friends of Charles } see the beloved child, suffering [ was informed from 
Wilton. Believe me, | have not reposed my confi-| extreme illness—but, my dear little scholar was 


dence in astranger, I know Wilton to be virtuous 


and honourable. And who, let me ask, are those} Maria, nothing remained but a cold lifeless lump of 


who traduce his character?” Her beautiful lip curl- 


ed into an expression of ineffable scorn, as she re- | 


plied to her own interrogatory, ‘‘ False hearted 
wretches—creatures of envy and malice, who would 
assoon dare the falling thunderbolt, as confront 
the indignant glance of the man they have so foully 
injured,”” 

Gertrude spoke from the impulse of her heart. 
She could not believe that such a man as Charles 
Wilton could debase himself to the sin of drunken- 
ness—that he whose nature was so noble—so ele- 
vated—a passionate lover of the beauty of the natu- 
ral universe, and of the godlike manifestations of 
human virtue, the outbreaking of the immortal spirit 
from the darkness of its prison house, could, by any 
possible temptations, yield to the baleful entice- 
ments of the destroyer; and hamble the godlike 
image of manhood lower than that of the ‘‘ brutes 
which perish.” 

And why was it that when all her friends saw, and 
warned her of her danger, she clung yet closer to 
the object of, her fears? Why was it when the bo- 
som friends of Charles Wilton avoided him, as if 
there were contamination in his very presence, that 
the beautiful and intellectual Gertrude welcomed 
hisapproach with a smile of deeper fondness? She 
loved him: and the love of a heart like hers changes 
not with the changes of the beloved ; it burns bright- 
erand warmer as the shadows of evil close areund 
ls object. 

And Gertrude became the wife of Charles Wilton, 
—and his victim also. She died early; but not 
before every beautiful blossom of her affection had 
petished; not before a death-like withering had 
gone over her heart, until it became as dust, and 
all its warm and holy feelings gave place to bitter- 
ues, and loathing, and abhorrence. O! taere is 
thing in human suffering like wrong and scorn 





gone !—Instead of the lovely prattling affectionate 


clay! Friday she was in school—on Sabbath even- 


ing she died! 


one there was among these loved ones she should 
meet no more till the trump of the Archangel shall 
sound. ‘Teachers, does this solemn thought im- 
press your minds, at the close of every day’s labor, 
I may never meet all these dear children again ? 
Children, Maria was a little girl, she was not 
quite five years old, and she is dead—how old are 
you? Are you prepared to die? Maria loved the 
Sabbath School; she loved to read her Testament, 
and to fearn verses in it, and to answer questions 
about the Bible. Do you love to go to Sabbath 
School, and do you try to learn when your parents 


to be inattentive, and to think about your play, 
remember it may be the last time you may ever 
have to learn about Godand heaves. Remember 
every Sabbath, that it may be the last. How little did 
Maria think the last time she was at Sabbath School, 
that she would never. be there any more—that the 
next Sabbath she would die. You may die as sud- 
denly as Maria, and where then would be your pre- 
cious and immortal soul ? A Tracuer. 

[Our correspondent assures us that the event related in the 
above communication occurred in the town of Lyons, N. Y. in 
May last.] 
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THE NURSERY. 








From the Javenile Miscellany. 
MARY AND FRANCES. 

‘*O, mother, mother !’* exclaimed Mary and 
Frances Grey, bursting into the room where she sat 
at work, “ father has given each of usa bit of ground 
for a garden; and if you will be so very, very kind, 








and.teachers instruct you. If you are ever disposed 


as to give us a few roots and some flower seeds to 
put into them, we shall Le quite happy.” 

Mrs, Grey smiled; for she loved to see herchild- 
ren with such bright, unclouded faces as they now 
wore; and she sighed too, (for the truth must be 
told,) because she had too much roason to fear the 
sunshine would not last. ‘1 will give you the seeds 
and rovts,” she said; ‘for J delight to give you 
pleasure ; and will you tell me in return, why you 
expect a bit of ground and a few roots and seeds 
will make you happy?’ 

The girls were quite unprepared for this ques- 
tion, and did net well know how to answer it. 

‘** Because we think, mother,—mother because 
we think,”—Frances began ; but she had not clear- 
ly arranged her thoughts, and was obliged to stop. 

“Mary, perhaps you can tell me,” said Mrs. 

Grey, after waiting a reasonable time for Frances 
to go on. : 
_ ‘ Why mother, it will be very delightful to work 
in our gardens, setting the roots in the ground, put- 
ting in the seeds, and then watching to see them 
come up, and grow and put out their pretty flow- 
ers. Don’t you think so, mother?” 

That will depend entirely upon yourselves, my 
dear; upon the state of your minds; or if you 
will understand the expression better, upon your 
thoughts, feelings, aud conduct. Do you think 
people are ever happy, when they are quarrelling, 


| or wishing for something it is not best for them to 


have? or fretting, because a sister, or friend, has a 
handsomer dress than they have ?” 

Mary and Frances coloured, and looked down, 
for they kuew they were often guilty of doing those 
wrong and silly things. 

“* But, mother, we shall not quarrel,” said Mary, 
“when we are at work so happily in our gardens ; 
and I shall not wish for Frances’ garden, and 








; she will not wish for mine; because they are both 


‘exactly alike.” 


Little did her affectionate teacher imagine when | 
parting with the beloved objects of her charge, that | 











*“ When people are constantly together, Mary, 
occasions of disagreement will sometimes occur: 
now, if both are unwilling to yield a little, a serious 
quarrel may be the consequence.” 

“Oh! but there will be no need of one’s yield- 
ing a little, and the other a little, now,” said Ma- 
ry ;;‘,because Frances will work on her own piece of 
ground, and I shall work on mine.” 

**Oh! do not be afraid, mother,” said Frances, 
“‘T am sure we shall be too happy to dispute with 
each other, when we are sowing our seeds, and put- 
ting our roots in the ground.” 

Mrs, Grey did not feel quite so sure of this; but 
she did not think proper to say any more to them 
just at that time; so she gave them their seeds, 
and roots, and returned to her work. She bad not 
sat long when she heard their Joud and angry voices 
in the passage; and in a minute, they rushed into 
the room, struggling which should be first seen and 
heard. 

** Mother!” exclaimed Mary, ‘Frances took 
more of the strawberry roots than she Jeft for me.” 

‘* And you took the two finest rose-bushes, Mary,”’ 
retorted Frances. 

* And if I did, Frances, you,”— 

** Stop, stop, my children!” said Mrs. Grey, “‘ let 
me hear no moreof this. Half an hour ago you 
told me that you should be quite happy working in 
your gardens ; tell me, my children, have you been 
happy? are you happy now?” -'They could-not 
answer this question in words; how could they af- 
ter all they said before they went out. ‘They cov- 
ered their faces with their hands, and burst into 
tears. 

‘‘T am answered,” said their mother, as she- lis- 
tened totheir sobs. ‘ You now see, my dear girls,, 
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that your gardens, your flowers, and seeds, could not 
make you happy; you feel that something else is 
wanting; and [ trust you have discovered what 
that something is. If you, Frances had shown a 
disposition to do by Mary, as you wished her to do 
by you, and if Mary had done the same, this diffi- 
culty would not have happened. 1 advise you now 
to go back to your employments, and make this 
‘golden rule’ the guide of your conduct towards 
each other ; and I venture to predict, you will have 
no more quarrels.” 

Mary and Frances returned to their garden, as 
their mother desired ; but instead of following her 
counsel, they re-commenced their dispute as soon 
as they entered it. Neither would yield, or oblige 
the other at all ; and they finally ended the difficulty, 
by throwing their seeds away,and leaving their 
roots to wither upon the ground. 

This was the day on which their mother requir- 
ed them to put their drawers and book-shelves in 
order; and when they left the garden, they began 
the work. Each had her own little book-case and 
bureau, and they might have arranged every thing 
in the nicest manner, without interfering at all with 
each other; but when people feel fretful, the least 
trifle will occasion unkind words. 

Mary in going for a book, which lay upon the 
table,thappened to throw down one which belonged 
to Frances. 

**] wish, Mary, you would’nt continually throw 
down my books,” said Frances as she stooped to 
pick it up. 

“ Continually, Frances ; I have thrown down but 
one.” 

“ Well, you would not have thrown that down, if 
you had been careful.” 

“ Neither would you have made this great black 
spot in my writing-book, if you had been careful,” 
retorted Mary. 

** 1 should not have made it, if your writing-book 
and ink bottle had been put up; you know it is. 
against the rules to leave them out.” 

“‘T don’t think you always observe the rules, any 
more than I do, Frances. You left your atlas out 
yesterday, and Frederick tore it, you know." 

** But you brought him into the room, and set him 
down, to crawl all about, and destroy every thing 
he could find. You should have watched him, or 
picked up the things from the floor, and put them 
beyond his reach.” 

‘So your atlas was upon the floor, was it, Fran- 
ces? worse and worse; I thought he pulled it 
down from a chair.” 

“‘F don’t think it’s very kind of you to plague 
me so about it, when you know all the trouble I 
have had to paste and patch it together; besides 
mother’s being so displeased with me.”’ 

* Well, I think she had reason to be displeased 
with you; your beautiful new atlas almost ruined.” 

Bat it is not our intention to write all those naugh- 
ty girls said to each other; and we have ventured 
to give our young readers this specimen of their 
conversation only, that they may see how nnamiable 

their conduct was, and how very unhappy it made 
them. They continued their altercation, till they 
became so angry that they left their employment 
and sat down to weeping; in the midst of their 
tears, the dinner bell rung, and they were obliged 
to appear at table with their swollen eyes, and sour 
faces, not daring to look up, lest some ore should 
notice them; and with no appetite for their food. 
Mrs. Grey cast many anxious and inquiring glances 
at them during dinner, but she said nothing; for 
she was unwilling to expose their ill conduct to their 
younger brothers and sisters ; besides she hoped the 
misery it occasioned them, with what she had al- 
ready said, would induce them to reflect upon its 
consequences, and reform. 











MORALITY. 


fountain by the way side. He went up to her, and 

asked her fora drink. Without delay she lifted her 

pitcher, and with the most artless simplicity put it 

to the Jips of the monarch. Having satisfied his 

thirst, and courteously thanked his benefactress, 

‘* My pretty girl,” said he, * if you will accompany 

me to Stockholm, I would endeavour to fix you in 

a more agreeable situation.” 

‘* Ah, sir,” said the girl, ‘I cannot accept your 
proposal; I am not anxious to rise above the state 
of life in which the providence of God has placed 

me; but even if I were, and I am sure from your 
manners you do not wish to deceive me, I could not 
for an instant hesitate.” ‘And why?” rejoined 
the king, somewhat surprised. 

“‘ Because,” answered the girl, colouring, “‘ my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but me 
to assist or comfort her under her many afflictions, 
and no earthly bribe could induce me to leave her, 
or to neglect to discharge the duties nature and af- 
fection require from me.” 

‘‘Where is your mother?” asked the monarch. 
“In that little cabin,” replied the girl, pointing toa 
wretched hovel beside her. The king, whose feel- 
ings were already interested in favour of his com- 
panion, went in, and beheld stretched on a bedstead, 
whose only covering was a handful of straw, an 
aged female weighed down with years, and sinking 
under an accumulation of infirmities. Moved at the 
sight, the monarch addressed her—‘ I am sorry, my 
poor woman, to find you in so destitute and afflict- 
ed a condition.” 

** Alas, sir,” answered the venerable sufferer, “‘ I 
should be indeed to be pitied, had I not that kind 
and attentive girl, who labours to support me, and 
omits nothing she thinks can afford me relief. May 
a gracious God remember it to her for good,” she 
added, wiping away a tear. 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible than 
at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing an ex- 
alted station. The gratification arising from a con- 
sciousness of having it in his power to assist a suf- 
fering fellow creature, though his subject, for once 
almost overpowered him ; and putting a purse into 
the hand of the young villager, he could only say, 
“Continue to take care of your mother; I shall 
soun enable you to do so more effectually. Good 
bye, my amiable girl, you may depend on the promise 
of your king.” 
On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 
pension for life on the mother, with reversion to her 
daughter at her demise. 
The operations of Providence are sometimes very 
remarkably displayed in behalf of virtue and filial 
obedience, as in this interesting case. They are, 
however, very frequently apparently otherwise ; the 
most exemplary piety the most dutiful obedience, 
the most humble and upright conduct, have been 
in a variety of instances insufficient to prevent per- 
secution, poverty and affliction; but even these 
grievous sufferings afford no grounds for not being 
pious, obedient, humble, and upright, they require 
the exercise of patience and submission ; and if we 
consider our relation to God as sinners, the least of 
his mercies is infinitely more than we deserve. If, 
my dear young readers, you watch rightly the ope- 
rations of God's providence, they will excite in your 
minds these two sentiments—gratitude to God that 
le has granted you so many mercies, and humility 
that you deserve so few. [Child's Magazine. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE IMPERFECT LESSON. 
‘Ma! the school house is open, and I am going 


over,” said a little boy, who was looking from his 
window, and whom I shall call Isaac. 





mother. 





THE VIRTUOUS PEASANT GIRL. 
Gustavus III, king of Sweden, passing one morn- 
ing on horseback through a village in the neigh- 


** Almost,” said Isaac. 


taking the testament, and turning to the lesson. 





bourhood of his capital, observed a young peasant 
girl of interesting appearance drawing water ata 


“‘ Have you the Jesson perfect ?”—inquired his 


** Let me hear how well you can say it,” said she, 


Bat Isaac could not recite it as well as usual, and 


negligence was almost constrained (o keep him from 
school. 

“I don’t want to stay at home, Ma; if you 
will let me go to-day, I will be careful in future 
and get my lesson better.” , 
** But you know, Isaac, your teacher is accustom- 
ed to hear your lessons repeated correctly; and 
what will be his feelings, if he has to tell you a gteat 
part of the lesson? And suppose a stranger is pre. 
sent, and is requested to hear you recite ; what will 
be his thoughts when he returns you the book, if he 
has had to read part of your Jesson? You will fee| 
ashamed of your mistakes ; and not only you, but 
the stranger, your teacher, and your class-mates, 
Then how can I consistently permit you to attend 
the school this morning 2” 

“*O dear! I do want to go, Ma. Odear! wha 
will my teacher say, if I miss one Sabbath? I wil} 
do better hereafter,” said Isaac while tears burst 
from his eyes. 

**1'll tell you, child, what I will do. Your sister 
may gonow and tell your teacher, that you have 
not the lesson perfect to-day ; and recollect, Isaac 
if you do not get it better another week, I shali 
keep you from school.” 

However much he disliked to have his sister in- 
form his teacher, yet he was obliged to consent, or 
be kept from school ; so away ran his sister. 
When Eten entered the school-house, she went 
up to Isaac’s teacher, and said, ‘Ma says, Isaac has 
got his lesson very bad to-day; and if he does not 
get it better another Sabbath, she will keep him 
from school.” . 

‘* But he is coming then to-day ?”—anxiously in- 
quired his teacher ; for Isaac had always recited his 
lessons with the utmost correctness, and his teacher 
thought it would be rather severe to keep him from 
school for one failure. 

“Yes, sir,” said Ellen, “ he will come this mom- 
ing. 

And presently the door opened and Isaac enter- 
ed, with his library book in his hand and his testa 
ment, which I am sorry to say contains a great many 
dog's ears. Having seated himself, he looked quite 
sorrowful until the hour of recitation arrived. He 
commenced, and recited the first four or five verses 
very well, but then he stopped, made a long paus, 
and looked at the other members of the class to see 
if they were observing his difficulty. They were 
gazing at him and he suddenly turned about with 
adeep blush. ‘* What is the next,” he uttered fain'- 
ly, and this was the first time he ever asked the 
succeeding words. You must not think that his 
teacher never told him a word, for he often did, but 
Isaac never before asked, although he had frequent- 
ly waited full as long before he could think of the 
passages. 

The words were repeated to him, and he contiat- 
ed to recite, low and slow, a little while longer an¢ 
made another full stop. But his teacher informed 
him without waiting ; and this he did a number of 
times, till the lesson was ended. Isaac sat dow, 
and the other children arose one by one and tt- 
peated their lessons exceedingly welt, which made 
Isaac’s face look quite badly. He felt ashamed of 
his negligence. But it is due to him to state, thit 
none in the class had ever before been able to get 
such long and perfect lessons as this little boy. 

After the lessons were all recited his seacher stid, 
**] am sorry your lesson has been repeated s0 im 
perfectly to-day, Isaac. Are you growing negligent 
too ?—thinking more about your play through the 
week than about your lesson? While the other 
boys are growing better, are you growing worst! 
Why is it that you have said your lesson s0 
to-day? Can you tell me?” 

Isaac said not a word, but looked up in his teach 
er’s face, as though he would have said “ It is #} 
first offence !” 

The following Sabbath Isaac’s lesson was well cot 
mitted, and he has been a good seholar ever sist. 
His mother has had no occasion to keep him fos 
school, nor his teacher to speak an ungentle wo 
to him. And now he loves his mother, loves ht 





his mother was displeased, and to punish him for his 


Sabbath School and loves to get a perfect Jesse". 
Portland. D. €. O 
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From the Boston Traveller. 
BREATHING APPARATUS OF ANIMALS. 

The following observations on the breathing ap- 
paratus of several classes of animals, are gathered 
from Dr. J. V. C. Smith’s last lecture at the Bos- 
ton Atheneum : 

Let us examine the families of insects. They 
are so organized, that in proportion to their bulk, 
they require a prodigious supply of air. The heart 
is the only preceptible organ in flies and worms: 
how their breathing organs are constructed we are 
totally ignorant. ; 

But pertaining to that apparatus, the existence 
of which cannot be questioned, is an immense num- 
ber of ducts, denominated air tubes, coursing over 
and through every part of them, distinguishable 
with the naked eye, resembling white lines. It is 
necessary that these be always distended. They 
open generally, with open mouths on the sides of 
the body, and wherever there is a ring or line, it 
marks the place of an air-hole.—In worms, it also 
appears necessary that the air-holes be perfectly 
free and open. The moment a little varnish or 
other glutinous fluid is applied, ever so delicately, 
to the two last holes, that portion towards the tail 
is paralyzed. By closing the next two, another 
ring is palsied ; if all but the two last towards the 
head are closed, it still lives, though it cannot move; 
but when the last of the series are closed, it dies 
immediately.—Experiments on the common cater- 
pillar, within every one’s reach, will fully substan- 
liate this relation. 

Refore insects arrive to their perfect state of ex- 
istence, they are destined to undergo several in- 
teresting changes. First they are worms, ordina- 
rily ofa loathsome and disgusting appearance ; and, 
lastly, beautiful winged insects, the objects of pe- 
culiar admiration. Whilst the caterpillar crawls 
on its twenty or fifty feet—under its coarse, hairy 
skin, it has six legs, inimitably folded next the bo- 
dy; two pair of wings, that only require the sun’s 
rays to astonish with the heauty of their colouring ; 
and a proboscis nicely packed away, to sip the ho- 
ney, which will be its future food, it seeks a quiet, 
sale and warm retreat. The old covering becomes 
dry and dark ; the fluids cease to circulate in it, 
and gradually, as the legs and wings gain freedom 
within, they push it entirely off, —thus disentangled, 
it fits away on its untried wings, from flower to flow- 
er, Whilst the slough or skin was drying, the worm 
breathed, as it did before, through the old skin. 
insects, it is supposed, never breathe by the mouth. 

Fishes are without lungs, and yet they require a 
constant supply of air, though in a lesser quantity 
than animals with a double heart. Such is their 
peculiarity of structure, that they breathe a mix- 
ture of airand water together. The gills enable 
them to perfurm this process. Deprive water of 
its air, and the fish dies as soon as it would out of 
water. Cluse its mouth with twine, and the gills 
nolonger perform their office. The free exposure 
of gills to water is not sufficient: itis necessary to 
propel the water through them forcibly. If the 
feathery gills of a small perch could be unfolded 
and spread, it is not improbable that they would co- 
ver asquare yard. This will not appear so extra- 
ordinary, when it is recollected that the nerve in 
t dog’s nose is spread into so thin a web, that it is 
computed to be four yards square. Observe the 
wonderful economy of nature: this web is so roll- 
ed up, like a roll of parchment, that it could be 
packed in a lady’s thimble. Nearly one third of 
all the blood is exposed to the action of the air, in 
the gills, at the same time. The fish draws in a 
mouthful of water, and with a quick motion of clo- 
ting the jaws, drives it through the gills. Let the 
jws be propped asunder, so that no force can be 
exerted, and death speedily ensues. 

No class of animals is more wonderful on the oth- 
ethand than amphibe. ‘They live alternately in 
‘wo elements—bhiear and see with equal facility in 

Tt is not true, as too generally believed, that 
they alternately respire air and water, or a mixture 








ofboth. They are cold-blooded animals, with a 
single heart—as for example, the frog and the 
aquatic lizard, &&¢. The water seems to be their 


4 peculiar element, but, after all, they breathe the air 


exclusively. They have lungs, but they have a 
faint resemblance to those of warm blood, with a 
double heart. These lungs are mere membranous 
bags or cylinders, which in their dry prepared state, 
for exhibition, appear like a bubble of froth. The 
next extraordinary circumstance isthis, that breath- 
ing is an act, depending on their will—that is, they 
can breathe regularly, at short intervals, for days 
together, or they can stop the machinery for hours, 
or perhaps days, and continue equally vigorous. 
The mouth acts precisely like a bellows. The jaws 
are grooved above and below, that they may be air 
tight, and a slit acting like a valve, is placed at the 
root of the tongue, over the pipe, leading to the 
lungs. The air is drawn in through very small 
nostrils, which in the frog and newt, are not larger 
than a cambric needle. The amphibious animal 
now slowly draws his mouth full of air, and when 
sufficiently distended, forces it through the valve, 
by the skin, which looks like a pouch or bag, under 
the lower jaw. The abdominal muscles reach and 
slowly press it out again. 

If a frog’s mouth be propped open with a stick it 
will inevitably die, as there is no power by which 
it can inhale air, short of the bellows of its jaws. 

Newts, lizards, and the camclion’s lungs, are cyl- 
inders running down the sides of their bodies, the 
whole length. When irritated or in fear, they blow 
up their bodies to frightful dimensions. 

The different colors with which the camelion so 
readily dresses itself, depend on this peculiarity of 
its lungs. The skin is covered with an exquisite- 
ly fine villi, like velvet. Ifthe lungs be filled to a 
certain extent, the swelling of the body erects the 
fleece, so that the refraction and reflection of light 
on it, makes it appear green or white; another blast 
intothe lungs, gives another inclination to the fleece, 
and he is grey or blue. When, by irritation, his 
body is blown up to its greatest dimensions, the villi 
— erect, and the creature is perfectly 
white. 
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EVERY THING IS FOR THE BEST. 
(Translated from the French] 

Toward the evening of a fine day in summer, a 
gentleman who lived in the country took his little 
son with him to the top of a neighbouring hill. 
While they were admiring the beauty of the set- 
ting sun, which made every thing around them look 
bright and happy, they saw a shepherd driving his 
flock, and heard the joyful bleating ofthe frolick- 
some little lambs. The sides of the road which 
they were obliged to travel, were lined with thorn 
bushes and thistles; and every sheep, in passing, 
rubbed against the briars, and lost a piece of his 
wool. This troubled little William very much. 

** See! papa,”’ he exclaimed, “ see how the naugh- 
ty thorns steal the wool from the sheep. Why does 
God, who is so goad toevery thing, let the thorns 
grow to do mischief? Why do not men destroy ev- 
eryoneofthem? Poorsheep! To-morrow morning 
I will come with my pruning knife, and I will cut 
down all these wicked bushes. Won’t you come 
and help me, papa ?” 

Father. 1 will see about it, my son. But why 
are you so angry with the briars andthorns? Don’t 
you know that we ourselves rob the sheep at shear- 
ing them? Instead of taking a few locks of wool, 
we take their whole coat. 

William. But then we have need of it to make 


our clothes, and it grows all the better after being 


cut off. Besides, I have heard you say that sheep 
always shed their wool in summer, and it surely is 
better that we should cut it off, and make some use 
of it, than that it should be entirely lost. But these 
thorns do not need the wool. They do mischief 
withont its being of use to any body. Dear papa, 
do come with me to-morrow, and cut them down. 





Father. Very well. We will take a walk at 
break of day, and then we will see about it. But, 





my dear son, let me caution you against saying too 
.suddenly that things are of no use, merely because 
they do not happen to be of use to ourselves. Re 
member God is wise, and all things are for the best. 

William, who thought himself a great hero be- 
cause he was going to destroy the hurtful bushes, 
could hardly sleep, so much was his mind occupied 
with his glorious project. He waked his father 
as soon as the singing of birds gave notice that 
morning was coming. 

Both of them enjoyed the clear air and the glo- 
rious spectacle of the rising sun, and went along 
singing merrily, until they arrived at the foot of 
the hill.—William was 1unning to the bushes to 
cut them down, when his father called him to stop. 
A great number of birds were flying round the 
thorns, and William’s father told him to watch, 
and see what they came for. He soon discovered 
that each little bird carried away in his bill a lock 
of the wool which the briars had torn from the 
sheep. Wrens, linnets, goldfinches, and robins, all 
went away loaded. 

“You now see,” said the father, “‘ that God takes 
care ofevery thing. The thorns which you thought 
did nothing but mischief, furnish the pretty little 
birds with wool to line their nests. The sheep do 
not miss these few locks of wool, and the birds are 
made very rich by them. And now does my dear 
little boy wish to cut all the thorns down ?” 

“‘Ah no, papa,” replied William. “TI see I 
judged without knowledge. God is wise and all 
things are for the best.”’ 








RELIGION. 


REVIVAL IN A SABBATH SCHOOL. 
Extract of a Letter to the Editor of the Sabbath School 
Treasury, dated HotpeN, Mass. Ava. 19, 1830. 

Since the first of February, of the present year, 
161 persons have been admitted to this church ; of 
which 91 are males, and 70 females: forty-nine, 
heads of families Most of the 161 have generaliy 
attended my Bible class instructioti for the last six 
years. Among those who have recently united with 
the church, nearly sixty have within six years, been 
scholars in the Sabbath School. I have a class of 
about twenty children, all of whom are now mem- 
bers of the Sabbath School, who are cherishing the 
hope that they have passed from death to tife. 
These children are from eight to fourteen years of 
age. The object of bringing them into a class, has 
reference to their making a profession of religion, 
I meet them once in two months for the purpose of 
making personal inquiries concerning their religious 
feelings, and imparting to them such instruction 
concerning the doctrines and duties of religion, as 
may enable them to act understandingly in uniting 
with the church. Of most of these children we 
think there is evidence of piety. Four or five of 
them have already been admitted to the church 
—others probably will be admitted from time to time 
as may be thought expedient. Some of these child- 
ren have shown a maturity of mind on religious snb- 
jects, which is peculiarly pleasing, and affords great 
encouragement to parental and Sabbath School 
instruction. 

To a religious visitant, our Sabbath school pre- 
sents one of the most pleasing prospects of the town. 
A large part of the congregation on the Sabbath 
are members of it. The adults are associated on 
the plan of mutual instruction, and take the same 
lessons with the children. A spirit of inquiry in 
regard to the instructions of the Bible, has been 
greatly promoted by the Sabbath school. Both 
children and adults feel that it is of no small impor- 
tance, that they are thus aasociated. | 

There has been nothing peculiar in the manner 
in which our school has been conducted. 1n look- 
ing back two or three years, I can call to mind ma- 
ny instances in which some of our teachers in the 
school, have manifested a deep convictiou of the 
responsibility of their employment. And I have 
every reason to believe that many prayers have as- 
cended from their closets for the blessing of God 








their classes. 
FT heave, if parents and teachers of children 
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would engage in their appropriate duties, with a| 
deep conviction of the worth of the soul, and an 
- expectation that God may add an immediate bless- 
ing to their exertions, we should see many more 
instances of conversion among children, than we 
now behold. The very impression which is gener- 
ally cherished, that no immediate good is to be ex- 
pected, is a sufficient reason, why so little is scen. 
Let Sabbath school teachers labor and pray for an 
immediate effect upon the hearts and consciences 
of their pupils, their instructions both as to matter 
and manner would be such as God can consistent- 
ly bless to the conversion of their pupils. Yours, &c. 
Horatio BARDWELL. 











EDITOR’S VISIT. 

During a late journey, one of the editors of the 
Companion had the pleasure of meeting with many 
of his little readers; some in Sabbath Schools, and 
some in families where he stopped. Some of them 
he was acquainted with before; others he had ne- 
ver seen till now, and has no expectation of seeing 
them again till he meets them in the day of the res- 
urrection and the final judgment. He had the 
great satisfaction of learning, from their parent: or 
teachers, and sometimes from themselves, that they 
are all very glad to have the little paper, that they 
read it with attention, and that they are often look- 
ing with carnestness for the hour when the mail 
will come in and bring it for them. He found too 
that the children were very happy to see him for 
the sake of the paper; and that they listened seri- 
ously and with very bright eyes, when he talked 
with them at their homes or addressed them in 
Sabbath Schools. They seemed to be almost ac- 
quainted with him, even if they had never seen him 
before, by reading his litthe messenger which he 
had been sending out every week. He felt much 
encouraged in his labours by this circumstance ; 
and hopes that these pleasant meetings he has had 
with his young friends will help him to write 
things better adapted to their wants, and will help 
them to read and understand even more than they 
have done, and get more benefit from the paper. 
He hopes too, that his labours in the Companion 
will be blest to the good of their souls; that they 
will all be penitent and believing children: and 
that he shall meet every one of them in the pres- 
ence of God and the Lamb. It is agreeable to have 
occasional social intercourse on earth; especially 
if we love the Lord Jesus Christ, and converse about 
him and the things of his kingdom. It will be joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, to meet as ransom- 
ed sinners around the throne, and unite in the songs 
of Moses and of the Lamb 

We have thought that children might get some 
knowledge of divine truth, by noticing such facts 
as are named above. They can think of some ab- 


\ 
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‘The meeting with the children above mentioned, | 
may remind us of the day when we shall meet all the | 
sacred writers, and also their Lord and ours, in the 
eternal world. Some of the children said, they used 
to read the paper and think and talk about its edit- 
or; but they had not expected ever to see him. But 
if we are the friends of Christ, we do expect to see 
him, and go to be ever with him; where we shall see 
as we are seen and know even as we also are known. 
Let us then prepare, so that we may meet him with 
gladness, as one whose messages we have delighted 
to read and obey. ‘Let none of us be surprised 
when the summons comes, and hurried into the pres- 
ence of a Redeemer of whom we did not love to 
think, whose offers of mercy we despised, and to 
whom we said “ we will not have this man to reign 
over us.” We must all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ. Happy are those who are ready, 
and waiting for the joyful day. 
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POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 
‘‘ The sly informer minutes every fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fille.” 

Bessus, a native of Pelunia, in Greece, being 
one day seen by his neighbours pulling down some 
birds-nests, and passionately destroying their young, 
was severely reproved by them for his ill nature and 
cruelty to those who seemed to court his protection. 
He replied, that their notes were to him insuffera- 
ble, as they never ceased twitting him with the 
murder of his father. 

An accusing conscience is a dreadful evil. How 
restless must Judas have been, and how great his 
mental agony, when he reflected upon his crime in 
betraying Christ! Nor less was the distress of Jo- 
seph’s brethren, when they exclaimed, ‘‘ We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, 
and we would not hear; therefore is this distress 
come upon us.” 

Conscience is an accurate observer of all our ac- 
tions, and will sooner or later reprove, remonstrate, 
condemn. It is the scorpion of guilt, that contin- 
ually preys upon the peace and harmony of the mind 
and will not let it rest. It has extorted a confes- 
sion from many a murderer, and brought to con- 
dign punishment many an offender. A man, sus- 
pected of having committed a murder, was tried 
and convicted, nothing remained but for the judge 
to pass sentence upon him; when lo! the Judge 
himself turns pale—he attempts to perform the aw- 
ful task, but his voice falters, and his whole frame 
is agitated—he faintson the bench...........+-- 
Atlength he speaks in broken accents “1, 1 am 
the murderer—this man is innocent!’ Upon this 
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sent friend, one who writes a letter to them, or one 
who prepares a paper for them, and it almost seems 
as if he was speaking those things, and they could 
hear him. Ifthey are acquainted with him, it seems 
the more real. So these children knew there was 
such a man as the editor of the Companion, who 
prepared the paper every week. ‘Their parents 
talked with each other about him, and it was a!most 
the same as if they could hear his voice. Now 
when children take the Bible, and read the words 
of Paul, of John, and of the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
can in the same way seem to hear the apostles and 
Christ himself speaking directly to them. 


jon is; but “ being dead he yet speaketh” through 
his epistles, which he wrote while he was yet alive, | 
to the Christians at Rome, at Corinth, and at other 
places, and which are preserved for our use and in- 
struction. The words of Christ, too, are sent to us | 
in the Bible; and he is alive now, at the right hand | 
of God; and we should read the New Testament 
every day just as if he had sent Gabriel down with 
letters addressed to each of us by name. We may 
receive and obey his messages ; we may love him 


Paul is 
not now alive on earth, as the editor of the Compan- 


confession be was tried, convicted, condemned, ex- 
ecuted....... Behold the power of conscience ; 
beware of crime; for soon or late, ‘“‘ be sure your 
sin will find you out.” [London Youth's Mag. 


—- re 
Apprentices and Clerks. 
All those that serve are bound to execute the 
duties they have engaged to perform with the greatest 
and most strict fidelity. 








to their employers ; never tomake an improper use 
of the confidence of their master, nor to disclose 
the errors and defects of those whose bread they 
eat, nor to suffer themselves to be tempted by their 
passions to violate the respect which they owe those 
\to whom Providence has subjected them. 
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An Infant's Sleep —So motionless is its slumber 
that in watching it we tremble, and become impa 
tient of some stir or sound to assure us of its life 


I would consequently ad- 
vise their doing too much, rather than too little, 
promoting the interests of their masters as diligent- 
y os their own, acting always With such candour, 
and being so regular and exact in the execution of 
i their task, as to be enabled at all times to give a 
| cheerful and satisfactory account of their conduct 


ing not seen we love; in whom, though now we seé | artery and every pulse of frame engaged in the work 
him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeak- | of growth and secretion, though his breath would 
able and full of glory.” 


not stir the smallest insect that sported on his lip 
—though his pulse would not lift the flower leaf of 
which he dreamed from his bosom :—yet following 
this emblem of tranquility into after life, we see 
him exposed to every climate—contending with ev. 
ery obstacle—agitated by every passion ; and under 
these various circumstances how different is the 
power and degree of the heart’s action, which has 
not only to beat, but to ‘‘ beat time,” through every 
moment of a long and troubled life. —Dr.J. Wilson, 


IO 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The juvenile writer, from whom we have received a commmi- 
cation as the commencement of a series of numbers, with a piece 
of poetry also subjoined, has our thanks for his good intentions, 
The best retura we can make him is, to advise him to make him. 
self long familiar with writing for his own private use before he 
attempts to furnish supplies for the public press. If he supposes 
that children can write for children, let us assure him he is under 
a great mistake. It is one of the most difficult kinds of writing 
for the ablest men. 
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THE MIDNIGHT MAIL—By H. F. Govurp. 


°T is midnight—all is peace profound ! 
But lo! upen the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 
Of distant wheels is heard ! 
They come! they pause a moment—when, 
Their charge resigned, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is hushed again 
As not a leaf had stirred. 
Hast thou a parent far away— 
A beauteous child, to be thy stay 
Iu life’s decline—or sisters, they 
Who shared thine infant glee 2 
A brother on a foreign shore 2 
Is he whose breast thy token hore, 
Or are thy treasures wandering o’er 
A wide, tumultnous sea ? 


If aught like these, then thou must feel 

The rattling of that reckless wheel, 

That brings the bright, or boding seal, 
On every trembling thread 

That strings thy heart, till morn appears 

To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears— 

To light thy smile, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 

Perhaps thy treasure’s in the deep— 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep— 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 

Upon his distant grave ! 

Thy parent’s hoary lead no more 
May shed a silver lune o’er 
His children grouped—nor death restore 

Thy son from out the wave! 

Thy prattler’s tongue, perhaps, is stilled— 
Thy sister’s lip is pale and chilled— 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled * 

Her corner of the tomb. 

May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown its flaming winding sheet, 

In midnight’s awful gloom ! 

And while, alternate, o’er my soul, 

Those cold, or burning wheels will roll 

Their light or shade, beyond control 
mad : “ 

Till morn shall bring relief, 
Father in heaven, whate’er may be 
The cup which thou hast sent for me 
I know ’t is good, prepared by thee, 

Though filled with joy or grief! 

: ae 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
To mark the angel smile whose light 
Plays o’er her infant’s cheek, - 
To mect the look from fond eyes bright, 
Of careless joys that speak ; 
To listen at the early words 
From childhood’s lisping tongue, 
Soft as the loving songs of birds, 
Spring’s building bowers among : 
When o’er its snowy eyelids sleep 
Spreads a soft downy wing, 
Tis hers, with fireless love to keep 
Her watch o’er that fair thing : 
While round the lips bright smiles still play, 
Telling of happy dreams, 
Her little self in finer clay, 
That cherub being seems. 


*Tis her’s through many a lonely day, 
Her little ones to see ; 

Pursue with bosom light and gay, 

q Their sport in merry glee ; 











and praise him; and so make it all real to us, as 
the Apostle Peter did when he said, “Whom hav- 


yet is the fancy of the little sleeper busy, and every 








* And oft with laughing eyes they come, 
i To give the accustomed kiss : 
? Such joys they throw around our home— 


Such is a mother’s bliss. 
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